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THE VOGUE OF SLANG. 


Is it possible in this age for a story writer 
to make a complete success without the use 
of slang ? The other day I picked up a popu- 
lar magazine and read the editor's laudation 
of the feature story of the issue. It was so 
glowing that I went directly into the story ; 
but the first paragraph was enough. I threw 
the magazine aside in disgust. Later I was 
tempted to give it another trial, and behold ! 
the second story was in slang like the first, 
and so with the third. If ‘the writers them- 
selves did not employ slang unreserved!v, 


their characters spoke it, and that without’ 


restraint — and not alone slang, but wretched 
grammar. 

The authors’ plea, I suppose, would be that 
these crude, uncultivated people were telling 


their stories in their own way; that the 
stories thus gain in force and directness, pic- 
turesqueness and verisimilitude — oh, I can 
anticipate all their pleas of justification, and 
those of the editor as well. “ The stuff sells, 
and the people seem to like it,” says the edi- 
tor, “and I’m here to give ’em what they 
want — not uplift them.” 

Concede all this ; but is there no line to 
Is there no place left for some 
degree of culture and refinement ? 
eral lapse into vulgarity to be presumed ? Is 
it no longer possible to express deep emotioa 
in terms of good, standard, wholesome Eng- 
lish ? 

Yes, I “ fell for” George Ade, like the rest 
of us ; but as soon as I began to see the taint 
in what purported to be good writing, I was 
disgusted with it. No, Iam not the only one 
to find fault. Here is a cry from a British 
magazine :— 


be drawn ? 


Is a gen- 


Among the verbal puzzles I note : “Is 
the graft played out ?”, “a rangy per- 
son,” “a cinch,” “a rube town,” “a 
“four-flush drummer,” “a _ rooter,” “a 
josher,” “the yellow-rattlers.” Readers 
in Chicago or Detroit may know what 
these expressions mean, but I hold my 
head in confusion. Can I be any of these 
things, as the late Mr. Charles Brad- 
laugh was said to have been a Christian 
without knowing it? To me they are 
as puzzling as Hittite, Iberian, or Aztec 
inscriptions. There is, of course, the pos- 
sibility that these expressions are meant 
to be humorous ; but if so, I must con- 
fess honestly that I prefer the honest 
fun of Mark Twain or Robert Ingersoll. 
I suppose there are writers of the new 


style who will say : “Oh, you are a back- 
number. All that counts now is ‘punch.’ If 
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you can’t ‘put that over,’ style will not help 
you. It’s a waste of time to study style.” 
Perhaps so — and perhaps not. Time and 
again have I begun promising stories in the 
magazines, and cast them aside after a few 
lines, without the patience to wade on, 


through their slip-shod, slangy, idealism-of- 
the-vulgar style, to the end. How much does 
slang help the magazines and their contribu- 
tors, if thousands of readers who like cultiva- 
tion and refinement are doing the same ? 
Jacxsonvitte, II. John Kearns. 





SIDELIGHTS ON PROOFREADING. — VI. 


In every rank of life, all trades and occu- 
pations, we find sharp division into rash radi- 
cals and safe conservatives. Most of the 
former whd happen to read proof grasp the 
subject as a whole, make void the stings of 
the nettle by their firm seizure, and, analyzing 
as they proceed, read a volume once and 
eliminate the errors, at the same time keeping 
a fairly careful consistency as to style. The 
conservatives read minutely, ponder over 
each sentence, check each predicate by its 
subject, and trace each relative to its ante- 
cedent. They figure small problems of 
mathematics, and are rigorous as to proper 
closure of parentheses and quotations. 

Ask your bold radical brother : “Is there 
a system in proofreading ?” and he will 
probably respond: “Is there a system ia 
drinking water, or taking a walk along a 
turnpike ?” You may try to be jocular by 
saying, as to the drink, one, though skipping 
the bacteria, may balk at a slug or a grape- 
worm, or that a man may gain great observa- 
tional knowledge by not taking the pike too 
rapidly — but he will not heed : he is one of 
the great constructional agents of the world ; 
you, the conservative, are one of the million 
painfully toiling builders of the red-coral 
atoll in some peaceful Southern Pacific. 

Ate the painstaking fraternity satisfied 
with the results of their work ? Seldom. In 
every publishing-house they outnumber the 
bolder spirits five to one. Armed with note- 
book and pencil, they jot down every item of 


style, peculiarity, divergence from books that 
have gone before ; this mass of notes seems 
a prize, — but from the very fact that such 
things are unarranged (they fall into no 
scheme of classification ), and have no points 
of interest to hold one, the most important 
become lost in a maze of verbiage, where 
even the careful eye will sometimes take the 
counter-proposition rather than the intended 
sense, and become involved in recorrections. 
When the book is out, the chief proofreader 
discovers strange misstatements as to fact, 
much faulty diction, many a mixture of 
metaphors, dates like 1719 for 1917, “ Mon- 
day morning at 1o A. M.,” etc. Q. E. D. — 
You cannot produce a Corot by painting by 
the square inch ; sweep the brush and look 
forward and back, never losing the 
mosphere.” 


 _ 
ai- 


All this, however, is not an argument in 
favor of haphazard. A certain amount of 
system is requisite. One good point as to 
verbal correctness is, Always test every sy!- 
lable of every word, including particles. If 
the editor will pardon this exact ( inexact ) 
reproduction, which holds an error in nearly 
every line, I will show why. 

Oxygen has an affect on a matrix it- 
self, considered as a steel. This, is as 
known by tthe best-informed steel metallur- 
lurgists, is that in strengthens the steel, 
bnt reduces its elongation and increases its 
brittleness. Undoubtably the oxygen ex- 
ercises the same influence on the matrix 
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of the ion, but the results as regards 
brittlenes are the opposite or what they 
are in steel. 

By the syllable method, you will readily 
detect affect, metallur( lur )gists, Undoubt- 
ably, ion, brittlenes, in lines 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, as 
errors. By a quick look at the small words 
( particles ) it may be seen at once that “is 
as” (2) should be “as is;” “in” (4) 
we should read “it ;” “bnt” (5) is obvi- 
ously “but ;” “or” in line g should, of 
course, be “ of.” 

The syllable method is one secret of exact 
proofreading. It is not by any means the 
master-key. The method gives one very 
valuable aid — it is a real detective in its way 
This is the sure clew it furnishes to small 
“ doublets” ( like the repeated “lur” above ) 
and its revelation of trivial “ outs,” as “ repe- 
tions” for “ repetitions.” 

The syllable at the end of one line which 
is repeated at the beginning of another, as in 
lines 3 and 4 above, is a stumbling-block to 
all proofreaders 


without any exception. 
There is no one in the work today who does 
not “pass” such repetitions occasionally ; 


there never has been such a person, and fu- 
ture generations will not see the wonder — a 








striking example of the futility of pure sys- 
tem. Since the introduction of machines, 
with their much-desired speed, however, this 
class of error has become alarmingly preva- 
lent. The operators are not to blame, as 
they cannot see their work, and the eye some- 
times fails to hold the last word. 

I would no more think of checking quota- 
tions, parentheses, interrogations, however, 
than I would of looking at the ends of sen- 
tences for periods. Nor does it seem wise to 
follow that wise old precept, “ Examine the 
edges of tthe type.” It is well to do this sim- 
ply for correct division of words, to avoid 
such awkwardness as marri-age, distingu-ish, 
uni-que and all of that ilk. A real need, too, 
in these monotype days, is to glance at para- 
graph indention. This comes “all ways ter 
wunst” sometimes, varying from one slight 
en to two ems and a half. 

It really seems as if a proofreader ought 
to be a keen chloride or a smart sulphide, 
with such an affinity for gold (in the first 
case ) or silver ( in ithe second ) that he just 
walks away all covered with the pure metal 
of the book, knocking off the dross, 
leaving all “bromides” far in the rear ! 
Newark, N. J. Arthur Pemberton. 


and 





There seems to be an increasing number of 
magazines, many of them of high class and 
excellent rates, that either drop the writer's 
name from print or, if he or she is a frequent 


contributor, will substitute, not a palpably 
fancy pen name, but a_ supposedly real 
name, for the express purpose of making 


readers think some one else has written the 
article. ; 

This is decidedly unfair treatment, although 
the editor owns the manuscript after paying 
for it, for the chief asset of contributors, 
aside from the ability to do acceptable work, 
is their being known as writers. It is not a 
matter of vanity, but of business. 


A manu- 


DEPRIVING AN AUTHOR OF HIS TRADEMARK. 







facturer depends upon his name and trade- 
mark to give continuance to his sales, and 
equally the manufacturer of plots and ideas 
must have the backing of former output, 
otherwise each manuscript goes forth to a 
new editor — and always to the reading pub- 
lic — as helplessly alone as. the first effort of 
a novice. Fine work done in the past should 
be sponsor for newer work. Every artist, 
every photographer, every cartoonist, even, 
stamps his name conspicuously upon his work 
and through it comes to repute. 

There is discrimination also in the practice, 
for it is the writers without great reputation 
— the ones most in need of reputation — who 
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are thus deprived of their names. Those who 
are well known and highly paid would in- 
stantly resent being made anonymous, willy- 
nilly ; the ones poorly paid, dependent often 
upon their poor pay for a living, dare not re- 
sent it. I have just learned of a struggling 
writer whose work for a religious press is 
printed under twelve different names! 
Hence this protest. Her only recourse is to 
send her articles to other editors, men who 
cannot know she is one of experience in her 
special line of church work. She will have 
to begin all over, after years of literary out- 
put for which she had definite training. Mani- 
festly this is unfair, for all she has been 
“ paid.” 





I have this to suggest, that where a pub- 
lishing house does not wish ( and rightfully, 
perhaps, ) to have one name appear too often, 
it should use no name at all and pay the 
writer a somewhat higher rate than other- 
wise. That would even up matters so far as 
the publishers are concerned ; then, if the au- 
thor is more anxious for recognition than 
remuneration, she or he can submit work else- 
where. 

What is it Shakspere says? “He who 
steals my purse steals trash ; but he who 
filches my good name takes that which can- 
not benefit himself and leaves me poor in+ 
deed.” Lee McCrae. 


Orance, Calif. 


LITERARY DISCURSIONS. 


Hesitate about sending your contributions 
to the market an editor advises. Editors are 
almost invariably wrong in their advice as to 
markets. 

Don’t write urging letters to editors. Let 
your manuscript be considered on its merit, 
without pushing. 

Avoid letters of introduction. 
own way into the editor. 

Fold your manuscripts, if they are short. 
Sending them flat is a sign of the amateur. 

Don’t attach the sheets of your manuscript 
together. Editors in England like this prac- 
tice, but not editors here. 

Don’t aim to be funny. Let your humor, 
if you have any, bubble up naturally. 

Borrow not from one but from half a dozen 
authors ; but learn how to borrow before yo: 
do borrow. 

Don’t imagine that good writing alone will 
ensure the acceptance of a manuscript. It 
used to be a great factor, but is n’t now. 

After writing a manuscript show it, prefer- 
ably, to your enemies, but always read it out 
aloud to somebody, if you can get any one to 
listen. 

Don’t send everything you have published 
to your friends. If you ever get “in the 
swim,” they'll find it out soon enough. 


Work your 


Study the markets, but remember there is a 
great element of chance in writing. Very 
often you can tell an editor what he wants 
better than he can tell you. 

Don’t ask editors the why and wherefore 
of a refusal. It is impossible to fathom an 
Very often editors can't 
fathom their own minds. 

Don't try to borrow money from an editor. 
He rarely has any to spare. 

Don’t sell a manuscript “to be paid for on 
publication,” and don’t, as a rule, accept sub- 
scriptions instead of cash payment. 

Remember that there is no such thing as 
“the” public. There are as many publics as 
there are writers. 

Don't write for nothing, just to see your 
name in type. 

ya imagine you can write, if you don’t 
read, 


editor's mind. 


Read old books, for 
choice, for they will give you greater inspira- 
tion and better ideas. 

If you think you are going to be absolutely 
original, you will die thinking so. 

Don’t go about saying that “ So-and-so’s 
manuscripts are accepted because he has a 
name.” He must have earned a name, first 
of all. Why don’t you earn one? It is only 


Avoid best sellers. 




















human nature to expect an editor to give a 
little more attention to the work of a recog- 
nized author. 

Don’t write “ uplift ” stuff, with the idea of 
making money. The nearer you get to reli- 
gion the less you are paid for your work. 

Don’t brag about your work, and don't 
buttonhole your‘ friends and force them to 
listen to your latest poem. 

It is best to forget what you have written. 
If it is worth remembering, other people will 
remember it. The poet who can remember 
what he has written is a horrible nuisance. 

Don’t ask too many questions. Find out 
things for yourself. The fact that Socrates 
went about asking questions was quite enough 






The use of substitutes for “ said,” which 
has been discussed in two numbers of THE 
WRITER, can of course be overdone, but ob- 
servation and experience tell me that warning 
against overdoing such substitutes is needed 
by but few writers — that the dull, colorless, 
monotonous “said” is likely to occur too 
often, and that effective substitutes are, to say 
the least, not usually employed to an unpleas- 
ant extent. Such substitutes often have a 
distinct function, not merely as factors in 
the style-problem, but as aids to other effects. 
They often enable a writer to interpret speech 
in a dialogue, while making it.clear who is 
speaking. What I should like to point out is 
that both “said” and substitutes for “ said” 
are frequently used by story-writers when 
there is no occasion for them. 

Assuming that the situation, or characte:- 
ization, or tone does not require an inter- 
pretive verb of speech ( manner ), the prin- 
cipal remaining reason for introducing dny 
“said” form is merely that of clearness. 
When a passage of dialogue begins, the reader 
must be told who utters the first speech. 


After that, the dialogue may run on for a 
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to account for the public joy at his judicial 
murder. 

Never admit you can’t do anything. What- 
ever it may be, have a try at it. 

Don’t say you are too busy to do anything. 
A busy man knows how to economize time. 

Remember that fools follow rules ; wise 
men precede them. 

To be a “ free lance” you must have per- 
severance, patience — and postage stamps. 
Perseverance, however, has its victims as well 
as its victors — more of the former, maybe. 
You hear it said, “ He was such a promising, 
persevering fellow, and yet he failed.” Yes, 
he was n't persevering in the right direction. 
La Touche Hancock. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


number of speeches before there is any dan- 
ger of losing track of the respective speakers. 

That is to say, once the dialogue is given a 
start, speech and counter-speech, if well man- 
aged, identify themselves ; only now and then 
is it necessary to mention the speakers, to 
make certain that the reader shall not “ mix 


them up.” Of course, this principle may be 
modified by various considerations. For in- 
stance, the situation may not be intense or 
dramatic enough for the employment of pure 
dialogue. Again, when the dialogue is con- 
ducted by more than two speakers, it is harder 
to follow it than when only two are speaking, 
and so dialogue among more than two speak- 
ers calls for a larger number of speech-verbs 
to indicate which person is speaking. In all 
dialogue the expression of tone, atmosphere, 
manner, and character may all be helped by 
the discreet use of interpretive verbs. Obser- 
vation will show that many more writers are 
likely to overdo “said” than to overdo its 
substitutes. When clearness is the only rea- 
son for introducing “ said,” the “ saids” can 
often be omitted. Robert W. Neal. 
AMHERST, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of Tue 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


“Song Poems Wanted ! 
waiting to ‘sing a new song.’ 
write the words, sacred or secular, we will 
arrange the music, publish the song, copy- 
right it in your name, and pay you fifty per 
cent. royalty on all sales we make.” Ad- 
vertisements like this appear from time to 


The 


If you can 


world is 


time in various publications whose business 
managers do not scrutinize too closely the 
announcements that they permit advertisers 
to make. “ We will arrange the music, pub- 
lish the song, copyright it in your name, and 
pay you fifty per cent. royalty on all sales 
we make.” What more could anybody ask ? 
Well, a sophisticated poet might ask, for 
instance, how much the generous advertiser 
will charge for arranging the music and pub- 
lishing the song — payment, of course, ex- 
pected in advance ; how many songs he has 
already published on this basis, and what the 
sales have been ; whether he really expects 
to make any sales of the songs he publishes, 
and, if so, whether the fifty per cent. royalty 
will in a hundred years amount to anything 
like his initial charge for having the words 
set to music (so-called ) and having the 
words and music printed in sheet form. A 
poet sufficiently sophisticated might ask these 
questions, but would the advertiser answer 
them ? If he did answer them, would he 
tell the truth ? There are some very de- 
signing persons in this world, and some at 
least of those who advertise : “ Song Poems 
Wanted” are of that class. 


o* 2 


The handicap of possessing a name made 
famous by another person was illustrated in 
the case of William Wordsworth, who died 
recently at Rome, eighty years old, and who 
was the eldest surviving grandson of the Eng- 
lish poet. Mr. Wordsworth is said to have 
been a great scholar and himself a poet of 
high distinction, and a volume of his sonnets 
was issued privately some years ago. Because 
his name was the same as that of his grand- 
father, he always refused, we are told, to 
publish any of his poetical writings in the or- 
dinary way, though pressed to do so by 
people of such high authority as Matthew Ar- 
nold, who kindly described one of his sonnets 
as the finest in the English language. It is 
not explained why the second William Words- 
worth, if he possessed such unusual talent, 
did not make a name for himself, by publish- 
ing his poems under a pseudonym. 

* ° o 

“Will THe Writer please publish an ar- 

ticle telling what the important magazines 
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pay for contributions, especially for short 
stories ?” asks a subscriber. “I am sure,” 
he adds, “that many writers would like to 
have authentic information on this point.” 
Undoubtedly they would, but authentic in- 
formation of this kind is practically impos- 
sible to get. Magazine publishers, being busi- 
ness men, are no more eager to tell what 
they pay for their goods than merchants gen- 
erally are, and although many of them have 
what are called “regular rates,’ inspection 
of their cash books would show that regular 
rates are exceedingly irregular. Some infor- 
mation might be obtained from authors, who 
would perhaps be willing to tell what they 
have received for certain manuscripts, but 
drawing general conclusions from such fig- 
ures would be hazardous. Scribner’s, for 
instance, might pay $250 or Ainslee’s sixty 
dollars for a story, but for another story 
either magazine might pay more or less. Edi- 
tors pay for manuscripts according to their 
estimate of the value of each one, modifying 
the estimate according to the reputation of 
the author, the selling power of the matter 
when printed, the chance of acceptance by a 
rival, and, possibly, the state of the editor's 
digestion. Even when they have general 
standards of payment, each manuscript is 
paid for according to their judgment of its 
merits and their judgment of the standing of 
the author. A few fortunate authors are ir 
a position to make practically their own 
terms with editors, but their number is 
limited, and the great majority of writers 
must accept what the editors see fit to give. 
Some editors are generous and most of the 
editors of important publications are fair, 
but how generous editors are, or just what 
their fairness implies in the way of checks, 
authors must, as a rule, learn from their own 
experience, or to a limited extent from other 
authors. Editors are reticent about what 
they pay for manuscripts, and not much in- 
formation of value to writers is given out 
when occasionally a blatant business manager 
boasts about the high prices paid by his maga- 
zine to its contributors. For instance, a 
newspaper full-page advertisement of the 
Cosmopolitan, saying that 810,450 of a mil- 
lion readers each laid down two dimes on a 
news-stand and got “the last issue” of the 








Cosmopolitan ( meaning, presumably, the latest 
issue ) goes on to say : “ Let’s see where the 
merit was. First, there was one story leading 
the issue that cost the Cosmopolitan the price 
of a country estate. A second story cost 
three times more than the average American 
family’s income for an entire year. A third 
article would pay for a year’s trip around tlie 
world. A fourth article cost per paragraph 
more than many newspapers pay per page. A 
fifth story would send a young man through 
college. A poem would have paid for an 
average woman’s hat for five years. And su 
on. To tthe best of our: knowledge, no maga- 
zine’ — meaning, presumably, no other maga- 
zine — “has ever, in a single issue, assembled 
so much talent — or paid so high a price 


for it.” . 
a) 


Are these the Cosmopolitan’s regular 
rates ? W. H. H. 


> 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


(Be ee 





[ This department is open to readers of THE 


WriteR for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 


work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


Edward B. Hughes’s little article in the 
September Writer, “Common Errors in 
Writing Corrected,” is interesting, but Mr. 
Hughes, like many other critics, leaves open 
an excellent opportunity for assault and bat- 
tery. I cannot resist the temptation. 

Mr. Hughes explains the proper designa- 
tion for military units by citing a “set of 
rules issued to the Associated Press by the 
War Department.” Critics who preach ac- 
curacy should be accurate themselves. The 
War Department issued the rules for the 
guidance of the press, not the Associated 
Press, the United Press, the International 
News Service, the Central News, or any other 
individual news-gathering or 
agency. 

“ American 


distributing 


Embassy” and “ American 
Legation” are the proper designations for 
the American diplomatic posts in foreign 
countries, Mr. Hughes declares, on authority 
of an order issued in 1904 by John Hay, 
Secretary of State. “ The usage thus applied 
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to all diplomatic establishments and consular 
offices had been followed by Secretary Hay 
when ambassador to England,” Mr. Hughes 
declares, “his position being that all coun- 
tries composed of united states, for example, 
Mexico, Brazil, Colombia, and others, were 
described by the geographical, not the politicai 
name of the country.” Without attempting 
to suggest a possible superior construction of 
this sentence, it might be noted that Mr. Hay, 
not Secretary Hay, followed the form while 
he was Ambassador to Great Britain, not Am- 
bassador to England. 

Mr. Hughes says ‘also that it is better to 
write “The college will open in October” 
than “ The college opens in October.” There 
is not much preference. The college, being 
inanimate, “will be opened in October” or 
“will be open in October.” 


Washington Bureau, Daniel McGregor. 


New York Herald. 


——— 


L. M. Montgomery, answering the question, 
“Is ‘Anne’ a real person,” says: “I have 
never, during all the years I have studied hu- 
man nature, met one human being who could, 
as a whole, be put into a book without in- 
juring it. Any artist knows that to paint ex- 
actly from life is to give a false idea of the 
subject. Study from life he must, copying 
suitable heads or arms, appropriating bits of 
character, personal or mental idiosyncrasies, 
“making use of the real to perfect the ideal.’ 
But the ideal, his ideal, must be behind and 
beyond it all. The writer must create his 
characters, or they will not be life-like.” 


‘ 


As to Mr. Dillon’s exception to the “ code” 
system of preparing copy, outlined by me a 
few months ago, and his plea for the old 
minute style, allow me to say that I think 
for the Capper publications, where whole ar- 
ticles consist of matter in one size and style, 
the older way is probably very suitable. My 
scheme referred to large book manuscripts 
where, let us suppose, introductory paragraphs 
might be ordered in eleven-point, explanatory 
in ten-point, citations in eight-point, footnotes 
in six-point and legends for plates in seven- 
point. These must be marked with extraor- 
dinary clearness and with care, as one oper- 


ator takes the manuscript for one size, a 
second follows for another, then a third and 
fourth respectively follow for smaller types — 
then an “assembler” gets in his fine work. 
When a single red stroke shows eleven-point, 
double red ten-point, single blue eight-point, 
double blue seven-point, and a curve of black 
the footnotes, what rash mortal would stop 
to write “nonp.” or “bourg.” or “ pica” for 
almost humanly intelligent comps ? Speed, 
brother, speed ! 

Does Mr. Dillon really think “ proof caa 
be read” on the copy ? It is possible to 
punctuate consistently, to capitalize, to seize 
upon most of the misspellings and rhetorical 
errors — but from the “spread” of manu- 
scripts over so many pages, careful compari- 
son becomes impossible, as also a sharp look 
ahead for divergence of style ; at best only 
sixty-five per cent. of error is eliminated by 
closest supervision. People are writing ar- 
ticles today on this proof-copy subject as if 
it had just come into vogue. There are sev- 
eral offices where such reading was done in 
1900 ; the present writer used the “ code sys- 
tem” from 1904 to 1914 in offices in the East 
from Boston and New York westerly to De- 
troit and. south to Baltimore. It has never 
seemed particularly wonderful — merely a 


labor-saving method. Arthur Pemberton. 
Newark, N. J. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


Bruce Barton, the editor of Every Week 
( New York ), plans to print only short ar- 


He will have a fic- 
story, averaging from 5,000 to 6,000 
words ; a section of a serial, and the picture 
pages, as heretofore ; and, in addition, he 
wants two little stories which, with their 
illustrations, can both be printed on one page. 
He offers a good market for short articles, 
none of more than 1,000 words, and many of 
from 50 to 500 words, illustrated with photo- 
graphs, for which the rate, roughly, is three 


ticles from this time on. 
tion 
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dollars for photographs and two cents a word 
for text. These short articles may be divided 
thus’: (1) Little Stories of Achievement — 
Pictures and stories of men and women who 
have done unusual things ; performed acts 
of heroism ; or discovered unusual ways of 
making money or winning success. They 
must be told in the third person, and the 
photograph should be unconventional — a 
snapshot, not a cabinet. (2) Stories Writ- 
ten by You but Signed by the Subject — For 
example, you live in a university town, and 
Mrs. Morgan, who is eighty years old, matrict- 
lates in the freshman class. Every Week 
wants her photograph and 300 or 400 words 
on “ Why I Went Back to School at Eighty.” 
(3) Interviews — For example, a great 
African explorer lands in your town to lec- 
ture. You are sent to interview him for your 
own paper. While you are there, get his pic- 
ture and 300 or 400 words from him on some 
subject of live interest for Every Week. (4 ) 
Anecdote, Adventure, Personal Experience, 
Human Interest — In every little town there 
are two_or three old settlers who can recall 
very interesting experiences. These stories, 
when told with plenty of detail, are often 
more interesting than any fiction. (5) New 
Inventions or Developments in the Field of 
Popular Science — The newest things in the 
world ; the biggest things in the world. Ii 
you are near a university or a research labor- 
atory, you have a possible source of material. 
An important convention — medical, financial, 
trade, religious, political, or social service — 
ought always to yield at least one speech that 
is capable of condensation into a short articie 
if you can get to the speaker for a few min- 
utes after the convention adjourns. And, of 
course, the government bureaus in Washing- 
ton' are a gold mine. (6) Human Docu- 
ments — The great underlying human in- 
terests are Health — the desire to be well, in- 
terest in symptoms, and in recovery ; Money 
— business success, side-lines, how to get on 
in the world ; Love — and all that has to do 
with marriage, married life adjustment, and 
success in marriage; The Home and Chil- 
dren — how to get money to build a home, 
problems of child raising, successful home 
management. In short, the kind of experience 
that one person likes to hear about another. 


(7) All Kinds of Human Interest Articles 
from All Sorts of Sources — an interesting 
story about a man or a place, an inspiring 
quotation, or, occasionally, an unfamiliar but 
very well worth-while ‘poem, translations of 
worth-while personalities or interesting ar- 
ticles. Every Week publishes two single 
pages and one double-page spread of pictures 
in alcogravure, and is always in the market 
for striking and unusual photographs, even 
when there is no story attached. Photographs 
must always be unconventional, and shoul-1 
be accompanied, when possible, by all the 
facts obtainable, interesting but, above all, 
accurate facts, names, salaries, positions, and 
anecdotes that can be written into captions 
in the office. Each page has an Idea behind 
it on which the pictures are hung, and Every 
Week likes to have the pages maintain a fair 
balance between entertainment and _ instruc- 
tion. Five dollars will be paid for any idea 


that is good enough to make a picture page. 
Every Week has already in preparation pic- 


ture spreads, for which the editor would like 
material on these topics :eWomen Ministers 
— These should be interesting, apart from 
their vocation. Women Mayors — Informal, 
home-lifey sort of pictures. School-marms 
Who Have Taught Famous Folks — These 
pictures should be accompanied by reminis- 
cences on the part of the school-marms or 
masters. The famous folk may be either alive 
or dead. Yesterday’s Mary Pickfords — Ac- 
tresses or singers who were the adored in- 
genues of fifty years ago. Bridegrooms — 
Who for some reason are unusual and espe- 
cially interesting. It Pays to Advertise -- 
Every Week has an account of a young lady 
who put her name and address in a motor- 
cycle lamp which she packed for shipment in 
a factory. The “ad” fell into the hands of 
the young man who bought the lamp. The 
couple corresponded and eventually were 
married. It Pays to Be Good and Kind — 
Real happenings of the sort of legend of the 
poor young girl who was kind to an old 
gentleman on the train and how he eventually 
left her his fortune. Privileged Characters — 
As, for instance, Steinmetz, the inventor, who 
is the only person who is permitted to smoke 
at the General Electric Works at Schenectady. 
Gentlemen, Be Seated — There is already the 
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electric chair and a chair to test one for avia- 
tion. Every Week wants some more impor- 
tant chairs (with people in them). Effi- 
ciency — Ingenious man turns on his furnace 
before he gets up by dint of an alarm clock 
contrivance. What efficiency “bug” do you 
know ? People Who Came Back — Not so 
much people who have been down and out as 
people who came back to their original occu- 
pation and residence to stay after wandering 
far afield. 


Collier’s ( New York ) is going to make a 
specialty of short stories and articles of from 
2,000 to 5,000 words in length, and, other 
things being equal, will pay as much for work 
of this length as is ordinarily paid for longer 
work. Collier's first idea is to overcome the 
“ run-over’” — that is, the continuation of 
stories and articles from the fore part of the 
magazine to advertising pages farther back, 
and the second idea is to get a large number 
of features into each issue. The use of 
shorter storjes and articles will make neces- 
sary live stories and vivid sketches of life 
running from 75® to 1,500 words for the 
back pages of the magazine, and the editor 
wants these, too. Collier’s believes that this 
autumn drive for shorter fiction and articles, 
though appealing forcibly to its readers, will 
appeal even more forcibly to awthors, for, as 
the editor truly says, stories and articles are 
often weakened by expansion because the au- 
thor involuntarily tries to avoid the maga- 
zine prejudice — actual or supposed — against 
short work. Collier's is naturally concen- 
trating more and more on the war, so that 
the magazine especially wants fiction, articles, 
or personal narratives touching vividly on 
the war, or on our national situation brought 
about by the war. The magazine's purpose, 
as always, is to get the best fiction and ar- 
ticles that can be written in America, and it 
will continue to accept work running over 
5,000 words, but payment will be based on 
quality, not on length, and preference will be 
given tto the shorter articles and fiction. 


Robert J. Shores, publisher, 225 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, writes that he is constantly 
in the market for mystery and detective 
stories for publication in the “R. J. S. Mys- 
tery Stories” series. These stories must be 


well written and original in plot, containing 
from 75,000 to 80,000 words, and good enough 
to sell in cloth binding at $1.50, net, and to 
bear comparison with the works of Critten- 
den Marriott and others already on this list. 
New writers are given a ready hearing, and, 
if they have really good stories, are almost 
sure to have them accepted. This series will 
run at least one book a week, and probably 
more. 


The Home Department Quarterly ( Cincin- 
nati ), one of the Sunday school publications 
of the Methodist Church, wants some really 
wide-awake articles on home life, from the 
Christian point of view, which contain mate- 
rial for thought. 


Successful Farming ( Des Moines, lowa ) 
would like letters from farm people who have 
kept books on their gardens, so that at the 
end of the season they know just how much 
the gardens have been worth to them in dol- 
lars and cents. The letters should tell just 
what the garden has cost, and just what has 
been obtained from it. Any vegetables used 
at home should be valued at the amount that 
would have had to be paid for them. 


Camera ( Philadelphia ) needs some prac- 
tical photographic articles. 


Short Stories ( New York ) wants authen- 
tic tales of the United States army and navy, 
and war stories especially reflecting the part 
of the United States in the great world con- 
flict. The editor prefers clean, straightfor- 
ward stories, treating of adventure, humor, 
or the outdoors, which will be enjoyed by 
American men. Special emphasis is laid on 
plot and action. 


Young’s Magazine (New York) still 
especially needs “short stories, short stories, 
and yet short stories.” The magazine prints 
love stories with a sex interest, and prefers 
vivid, unusual, and unconventional stories of 
life. The Yellow Book consists of rebound 
copies of Young’s Magazine, the most recent 
being never within one year of the current 
issue. 


The editor of Cartoons ( Chicago ) says 
that most of its material is now furnished 
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by special writers and artists under agree- 
ment, but the magazine is still open to clever 
writers and artists. The magazine is not now 
using fiction. 





Current Opinion ( New York) will no 
longer be strictly eclectic, and the article, 
“What America Is Fighting For,” by Lord 
Northcliffe, marks the first of the original 
articles. 





Jeremiah A. O’Leary’s newspaper called the 
Bull, which was excluded from the mails, has 
suspended publication. The Masses, the So- 
cialist magazine edited by Max Eastman, also 
debarred from tthe mails, has made applica- 
tion for restoration of the second-class mail- 
ing privilege. The Mother Earth Publishing 
Association has been notified that the maga- 
zine, Mother Earth, of which Emma Goldman 
is editor, is to be barred from the mails. 
Legislation is now pending to prevent the dis- 


tribution by express of unpatriotic period- 
icals, 





The Seven Arts has expired, and its sub- 
scribers will receive the Dial ( Chicago ) for 


the remainder of the term of their subscrip- 
tions. 





The Lamb ( New York) has discontinued 
publication. 





The Argosy is now issued as a weekly 
again, beginning October 6. The price will 
remain the same, ten cents a copy, or four 
dollars a year. 





Shipping Illustrated has changed its name 
to Shipping, its original title. 





Professor J. M. Cattell announces that two 
more journals, the School Journal and the 
Teachers’ Magazine, have been consolidated 
with School and Society, of which he is the 
editor. These have both been important pub- 
lications in the educational field, the first 
having been founded in 1874, and the second 
in 1878. In a postal-card referendum as to 


the five best educational journals for public 


libraries recently taken among all members of 
the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, and the National Society for the 
Study of Education, of 253 who replied, 221 


recommended School and Society as one of 
the list. The next most popular journal, the 
School Review, received only 179 votes. 





The Century ( New York ) has no especial 
needs, but is always glad to get good work of 
any kind. The magazine does not want trans- 
lations, plays ( unless of one act and very 
remarkable ), classic. essays, or the usual 
travel article. 







Letters addressed to the California Coun- 
try Journal, San Francisco, are returned by 
the postoffice, marked “Out of Business.” 





Uncle Sam Review (Chicago ) suspended 
publication with the issue for September 1. 





Pearson’s Magazine (New York) has 
been put into bankruptcy, with debts of more 
than $200,000 and assets not named. The 
magazine has passed into the hands of new 
owners, who have incorporated in Wilming- 
ton, Del., under the name of Pearson’s Maga- 
zine, Inc., with stated capital of $175,000. 





Sporting Life ( Philadelphia ) suspended 
publication with the issue for September 8. 





A paragraph in the October WRITER an- 
nounced that the Western Newspaper Union, 
with headquarters at Omaha, had purchased 
the plate business and plants of the American 
Press Association. The manager of the 
Western Newspaper Union writes that in 
consequence he has been deluged with manu- 
scripts, which he cannot use. The needs of 
the Western Newspaper Union are supplied 
now by the syndicates, and it is not in the 
market for general contributions. 





The Poetry Review ( Cambridge, Mass. ) 
has suspended publication. 





Forbes Magazine (New York) offers 
prizes of $1,000, $500, $200, $100, $50, and 
fifteen prizes of $10 each for the most in- 
teresting articles in reply to the question : 
“Who Is the Best Employer in America ? ” 
Every one in the country is entitled to com- 
pete, the only condition being that he or she 
must write about his or her own employer 
and tell why the employer is liked by his 
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workers — everything he has done for them, 
how he shows consideration for them, the 
little and big things he does and says which 
win him the esteem of those he employs. The 
replies should contain at least five hundred 
words and may run to three or four thousand 
words if this be necessary to tell the whole 
story. The contest will close January 31, 1918. 


The prize of $500 offered in the Practical 
Patriots’ League contest for the best song of 
patriotism has been awarded to Mrs. Allison 
Gaw, of Los Angeles, and the League now 
offers a prize of $500 for the best music to 
fit the words. 


The Woman’s World (Chicago ) offers 
one hundred cash prizes of two dollars each 
for the best thrift ideas — recipe, menu, 
using waste materials, substitutes for mate- 
rials which the Government says should be 
economized, any economical plans, sugges- 
tions,.or methods that will help to win the 
war — submitted in from 50 to 300 words, be- 
fore December I. 


The Loubat Prizes, established at Colum- 
bia University by le Duc de Loubat, ire 
awarded every five years for the best original 
works in English dealing with North America 
at any period preceding the Declaration of 
Independence. The value of the first prize is 
not less than $1,000 and that of the second 
not less than $400. The jury will consider 
the work of all persons whether citizens of 
the United States or of another country. The 
award of the prizes will be publicly an- 
nounced at the annual commencement in 1918. 
Works which have appeared between January 
I, 1913, and December 31, 1917, which treat of 
the history, geography, or numismatics of 
North America, or some topic comprised 
within these general subjects, will be con- 
sidered. Competitors should address all com- 
munications to the Secretary of Columbia 
University, New York City. 


Prize offers still open : — 
Prizes amounting to $2,000 offered for the four best 
studies in the economic field submitted by competi- 


tors before June 1, 1918. Particulars in October 
Writer. 


Prizes amounting t» $850 offered by the Drama 
League of America for the three best patriotic plays 





suitable for performance by amateurs. Particulars in 
the September Writer. 


Prizes amounting to $8,500 offered by Columbia 
University under the provisions of the will of Joseph 
Pulitzer, in connection with the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism. Particulars in September Writer. 


Brandeis prize of $100 for the best essay on some 
phase of Jewish life and culture in Palestine, sub- 
mitted by college students before March 1, 1918. 
Particulars in September Writer. 


Prizes amounting to $300 in each of ten states, 
offered by the National Board for Historical Service, 
for the best essays on the subject, “‘ Why the United 
States Is at War,” submitted by school teachers be- 


fore January 1, 1918 Particulars in September 
WRITER. 
> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Margaret Armstrong, whose poem, “ Half- 
Loaves,” was published in Harper’s Magazine 
for October, is a daughter of Maitland Arm- 
strong, the artist, and is herself better known 
as an artist than as a writer. She was born 
in New York, and still spends her winters 
there, but her summers are usually spent in 
Canada, camping and taking canoe trips. She 
has had some contributions in the “ Lighte- 
Vein” department of the Century this sum- 
mer, but her most important literary work is a 
“ Field Book of Western Wildflowers,” with 
illustrations by herself, which was published 
in 1915 by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Of late Miss 
Armstrong has been helping her brother, 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, with a book which 
he is editing — “The New York Book of 
Verse” — a book of poetry of all sorts about 
the city, to be published in November by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


Mary M. Finn, who had a story, “ Bentley’s 
Adventure in New York,” in the September 
American Magazine, is a Bostonian, who now 
lives in Orange, N. J. In the Green Book for 
August she had a story which is to be pro- 
duced as a sketch in vaudeville. She has had 
stories in the various woman’s magazines and 
in the Street & Smith publications, and is to 
have one soon in Munsey’s. For the past 
year Miss Finn has given up the society. type 
of story which she formerly wrote for the 
woman’s magazines, and is now devoting her- 
self to stories of the various types of work- 
ing girls. The American will publish other 
stories of hers from time to time, the next 
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one being a story of Edison’s factory in West 
Orange. 





Amanda Benjamin. Hall, whose.story, “ Sil- 
ver Slippers,” appeared in McCall's Magazine 
for October, was born in Hallville, Connecti- 
cut, in 1890, but has spent the greater part of 
her life in Norwich, where she received her 
education. She has traveled extensively in this 
country and abroad, living for nearly a year 
in Italy, studying art. She returned home, 
however, with a stronger leaning toward a 
literary career and joined a short story class 
at New York University. Miss Hall has 
written two serials for the Woman's Maga- 
zine, the second of which, entitled “The 
Plaything,” is just about to begin publication. 
Her stories have appeared in the Bellman, 
and in Today’s Housewife and other feminine 
publications, and her verse in the Smart Set 
and Munsey’s Magazine, and she has poems 
soon to be published in the North American 
Review and in ‘Poetry. 





Hilda Morris, who wrote the story, “ Amy's 
Alibi,” which was printed in the Youth's 
Companion for September 13, says she is a 
Philadelphian by inheritance (her grand- 
father having been the founder and editor of 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin ), a Chi- 
cagoan by education, and, at present lives in 
New York. Her education was received at 
the University of Chicago and the Chicago 
Art Institute, and for several years she was 
a teacher of art. Her first published story 
appeared in Pearson's Magazine when she 
was fourteen years old, but after that prema- 
ture success she wrote no more until recently. 
She has done considerable newspaper work, 
and has had stories in the Black Cat, Hol- 
land’s Magazine, and other magazines. 
“ Amy’s Alibi” is her first contribution to the 
Youth’s Companion. 





William J. Neidig, whose story, “ A Camel 
from Home,” was printed in Harper's Maga- 
zine for October, is the author of short and 
long fiction that has appeared in the Century, 
Harper's, Hearst's, and the Saturday Eveninz 
Post. He is also the author of “The First 
Wardens,” a book of verse published afew 
years ago by the Macmillan Company ; of 
historical articles upon the~ early .American 


Drama ; and of proof that some of the Shak- 
spere quartos bear false imprint dates, pub- 
lished in Modern Philology and the Century 
Magazine. He is a graduate of Stanford 
University, and later ‘was’ an instructor in 
English at Stanford University and at the 
University of Wisconsin. He is also the in- 
ventor of an end index for indicating auto- 
matically to the operator of a typewriting 
machine the distance to the bottom of the 
sheet. Att present Mr. Neidig resides in Chi- 
cago. 

William Dudley Pelley, author of the story, 
“A Matter of Altruism,” in Adventure for 
October 15, is a native of Lynn, Mass., and 
before taking up magazine fiction was en- 
gaged in newspaper work in Boston and in 
Springfield, Mass., later having a newspaper 
of his own in Vermont. About three years 
ago Mr. Pelley took up magazine writing, and 
since then he has had stories in the American 
Magazine, the Saturday Evening Post, the 
Pictorial Review, and the Munsey and Street 
& Smith publications. The Pictorial Review 
is now running a series of his stories, most 
of which deal with life in a typical New Enz- 
land town viewed from the standpoint of the 
country daily publisher, and the American 
Magazine during 1918 will have a story a 
month written by him. The story, “ Their 
Mother,” which was printed in the August 
American Magazine, is to be expanded to 
novel length and run again, after which it 
will appear in book-form, and Mr. Pelley ex- 
pects to have two other novels published dur- 
ing 1918. Mr. Pelley has no other occupation 
but his writing, which he has found extremeiy 
profitable. He thinks that when a writer has 
something to say and the technique with 
which to say it he usually finds magazine edi- 
tors the finest lot of folk in existence, and 
not at all the granite-souled stoics many fail- 
ures would like to have us believe them to be. 


Hugh Pendexter, who wrote “The Flying 


; Kid Squares Himself,” printed in the October 


Short Stories, is forty-two years old, and 
was born in Pittsfield, Maine. As a young 
man he taught Latin and Greek in various 
Maine schools. Later he went into newspaper 
work, and for eleven years he was on the re- 
porting staff of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
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Post Express. His first important short 
stories appeared in the Red Book, Every- 
body’s, Munsey’s, and the Saturday Evening 
Post, in 1904 and 1905. He has written con- 
tinuously since, and his latest line of short 
stories is a series of Indian tales now ap- 
pearing twice a month in Adventure. Besides 
his magazine fiction he is the author of 
“Tiberius Smith,” published by Harper & 
Brothers, “ The Camp and Trail” series, of 
six volumes, and the “ Along the Coast” se- 
ries, published by Small, Maynard, & Co. 
For the last seven years Mr. Pendexter has 
made his home in Norway, Maine, where he 
has devoted his entire time to fiction writinz. 

H. Thompson Rich, whose article on Henry 
L. Doherty, “Dropping the Easy Job and 
Tackling the Tough One,” appeared in the 
October American Magazine, is the editor of 
the Forum, and is known as a poet and a 
writer of fiction. He was born in Bayonne, 
N. J., in 1893, but has lived most of his life 
in Rutherford, N. J. He received his educa- 
tion at Williston Seminary and at Dartmouth 
College. In addition ‘to the Forum and the 
American Magazine, Mr. Rich’s work has ap- 
peared in the Smart Set, Munsey’s, Poetry, 
the Poetry Journal, the Poetry Review, and 
many other magazines and newspapers. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 





Tips for American 
With_ twelve 
Philadel- 


How to Live at THE FRoxt. 
Soldiers. By Hector MacQuarrie. 
illustrations. 269 pp. Cloth, $1.25, net. 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1917. 
Second Lieutenant MacQuarrie, of the Brit- 

ish Royal Field Artillery, has had experience 
at the front in France, and in this book he 
gives information to young American officers 
and enlisted men who are preparing for active 
service, telling them about the conditions they 
will meet and adding practical advice that is 
sure to be of value. 

eemas GRAMMAR ge 
: m. 2 » oth, $1.35. 
Pitman Prag Bn 1917. as 
With this admirable book for self-instruc- 

tion it is possible for the student to get a 

good general knowledge of Russian without 

a teacher, and perhaps, as the author asserts, 

to acquire the leading principles of the lan- 

guage within one hundred hours. With the 
difficulties of the alphabet and pronunciation 
surmounted Russian is not so hard to learn 
as many people think. This grammar begins 
with exercises in translating both ways, and 
the student feels that he is making progress 


Hugo’s Simplified 
New York: Isaac 


from the start. The pronunciation of every 
Russian word is shown, so that the student 
learns to pronqunce by observation and prac- 
tice, using the rules only for reference. The 
Russian words are numbered as they are in- 
troduced and in the vocabulary the number 
against each English word refers to the num- 
bered Russian word where it is shown with 
the pronunciation figured and with rules 
given for its use. 

Ir I Were Twenty-one. 
Veteran. By William Maxwell. 
trations. 295 pp. Cloth, $1.25, net. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 1917. 
This book, by the author of “Salesmanship,” 

has chapters on Finding Your Place in Life, 

Self-Esteem, Self-Confidence, Getting a Joi, 

Handling Men, Employing Men, The Dis- 

honesty of Honest Men, The Amateur Ad 

Writer, Do Figures Lie, and Writing a 

Business Letter. It is full of sensible sug- 

gestions. 


Tips from a_ Business 
With eight illus- 
Philadelphia : 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


{Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, agp e, or lit- 
erary topics, or any books that would of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will made for 
review in the interest of Taz Writer’s readers.) 
Service Dictionary oF ENGLISH 

Edited by Frank H. Vizetelly. 

a $1.00, net. New 
gnalls Company. 1917. 

: c Yiins and I 


THe So.upier’s 
AND Frencu Terms. 
Illustrated. 188 " 
York : Funk & Wa 

First Spanish Course. By E. 
M. Ford. 330 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
Heath & Co. 1917. 

A Hanpsoox or New Encranp. Second Edition — 
1917. Sargent’s Handbook Series. With illustra- 
tions, and maps in colors. 86 pp. Cloth, $2.50. 
Boston : Porter E. Sargent. 1917. 

Tue Seventa Curistmas. By Coningsby Dawson. 
° pp. Cloth, 50 cents. New York: Henry Holt & 

0. 1917. 


). 
Boston : oe ol 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Wrirter.] 


Mark Twarin’s Letters ( Continued ). 
with comment, by Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Magazine for November. 

Henry Kitcnect Wesster. With portrait. 
body’s Magazine for November. 

Bruce Barton. With portrait. 
zine for November. 

Wuy Not Speak Your Own Lanouace ? Brander 
Matthews. Woman’s Home Companion for Novem- 
ber. 

Our Patriotic Soncs. “My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee.” Theodore A. Hoeck. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion for November. 

Henry James’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Years. Scribner’s for October. 

Poetry, INSURGENT AND RESURGENT. 
kins. Atlantic for October. 


Arranged, 
Harper's 


Every- 


American Maga- 


I. — The Middle 


O. W. Fir- 
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Miss Atice Brown’s INHERITANCE. 
piece portrait. Montrose J. Moses. 
Monthly for October. 

Backcrounps oF CANADIAN Fiction. Illustrated. 
Frank Yeigh. Book News Monthly for October. 

Marion Hartanp. Emma V. Patterson. Book 
News Monthly for October. 

Lucas Mater. Arthur L. Salmon. 
Monthly for October. 

Tue AutHor or “ Four Days a War 
( Hetty Hemenway). With portrait. 
Monthly for October. 

Tue ApvVANCE OF ENGLISH POETRY IN THE TWEN- 


With frontis- 
Book News 


Book News 


Bripe” 
Book News 


tTietH Century. — I. William Lyon Phelps. Book- 
man for October. 
StEvENSON iN’ Hawall. Illustrated. Eleanor 


Rivenburgh. Bookman for October. 
Tue Mastery oF Surprise. Blanche Colton Wil- 
liams. Bookman for October. 


Tue Homes or Two Neicusors, Poet anv BLAck- 


smith (H. W. Longfellow and Dexter Pratt). 
Illustrated. Vlyn Johnson. St. Nicholas for Octo- 
ber. 


Henry Louis MENCKEN. 
croft for October. 

Tue Turee Bases or Poetry 
Lish Verse ( Continued ). 
osophical Path for October. 

Tue “ Perrect Aunt” Wao Became ENGLAND’S 
Greatest Woman Novetist (Jane Austen). Cur- 
rent Opinion for October. 

To.tstoy, THE Woman Harter, 
His Private JOURNAL. 


Samuel Tait, Jr. Roy- 
: A Stupy or Enc- 


Kenneth Morris. The- 


aS REVEALED BY 
Current Opinion for Oc- 


tober. 

“My Types” — Irvin S. Coss. ‘“ Pendennis.” 
Forum for October. 

Mary Roserts RINEHART AS SHE APPEARS TO 


“Bos” Davis. American Magazine for October. 


My Creep. The way to happiness — as I have 
found it. With portrait. Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
American Magazine for October. 

More’s Uropia. C. H. Williams. 
October. 

GRAMMAR FOR AUTHORS. 
Aubyn Trevor-Battye. 
tober. 

Some CARTOONISTS. 


Open Court for 


Edward Willmore and 
Author (London) for Oc- 


With portraits of R. F. Out- 
cault, Bud Fisher, Grace G. Drayton, John T. Mc- 


Cutcheon, and Edwin Marcus. Southern Woman's 
Magazine for October. 


Jack Lonnon — Tue Mav. 
Overland Monthly for October. 
Witiiam J. Fretcuer. With portrait. 
Faxon. Bulletin of Bibliography for October. 


Louis J. Stillman. 


F. W. 


Henry James: A Rawapsopy or Yours. John An- 
gus Burrell. Dial for September 27. 
Tue New Poets or France. Pierre de Lanux. 


Dial for September 27. 
InsEN : JouRNEYMAN Dramatist. H 
Dial for October 11. 
THe MAKING OF A PERIODICAL. 
American Printer for October s. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF A Datty Newspaper. 
XIV, XV. Edmund Walker. 
October 13 and 27. 


. L. Mencken, | 
Arnold Levitas. 


Fourth Estate for 











Hector MacQuarriz. With portrait. 


Bookseller, 
Newsdealer, and Stationer for October 1. 


L. M. Montcomery. With portrait. Bookseller, 
Newsdealer, and Stationer for October 15. 
SuccessruL Women Sonc-Writers. Literary Di- 


gest for October 13. 
Poets 1n Tuer Giory, Deap. With portraits of 
Alan Seeger, Leslie Coulson, A. W. Tisdall, V. © 


~y 


J. Grenfell, D. S. O., Brian Brooke, and Rupert 


Brooke. Literary Digest for October 27. 

A New “ Comepy Girt.” With portrait of Clare 
Kummer. Literary Digest for October 27. 

James Lane Atten. E. A. Cook. Bellman for 
October 6. 

Tue ARGUMENTATIVE GEORGE BERNARD SHaAw. 


With portrait. Bellman for October 20. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


The American Poets’ Committee, which is 
raising funds for ambulances for the Italian 
Army, has so far received cash contributions 
aggregating $103,000, the amount including 
numerous gifts of $2,000 each, which repre- 
sents the cost of one ambulance and provides 
for it to bear the donor’s name. The com- 
mittee now appeals for further contributions 
of any amount, in the hope of increasing the 
total to $200,000 and making it possible to 
supply the Italian forces with one hundred 
ambulances. Checks should be drawn to the 
order of George A. Plimpton, treasurer, and 
sent to Robert Underwood Johnson, chairman 
of the committee, at No. 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

The Government needs thousands of sten- 
ographers and typewriters, men and women, 
for war work, and all who pass the examina- 
tions are assured of certification for appoint- 
ment. Examinations for the departmental ser- 
vice are held every Tuesday in 450 of the 
principal cities of the United States, and ap- 
plications may be filed with the Commission 
at Washington, D. C., at any time. The en- 


trance salary ranges from $1,000 to $1,200 a 
year. 





Sokichi Nagai, a well known Japanese novel- 
ist, has offered the whole of his family prop- 
erty to the board of control of the Nobel 


Prize Foundation in Sweden ito be added to 
the purpose of that fund. 


“News Writing,” by M. Lyle Spencer ( D. 


C. Heath & Co. ), is a practical textbook on 


“the gathering, handling, and writing of 
news stories.” 
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Charles Scribner's Sons have published the 
autobiography of Brander Matthews, under 
the title, “ These Many Years : Recollections 
of a New Yorker.” 

“ Alfred Tennyson : How to Know Him,” 
by Raymond Macdonald Alden, is published 
by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

“A Literary Pilgrim in England,” by Ed- 
ward Thomas (Dodd, Mead, & Co.), 
describes the homes, resorts, and surroundings 
of many English authors, including Lamb, 
Keats, Hardy, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Bor- 
row, Swinburne, Stevenson, Burns, Scott, 
Meredith, W. H. Hudson, and Hilaire Belloc. 

The Macmillan Company has published 
“Tendencies in Modern American Poetry,” a 
collection of studies by Amy Lowell. Poets 
dealt with are Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Robert Frost, Edgar Lee Masters, Carl Sand- 
berg, “ H. D.,” and John Gould Fletcher. 

“Letters About Shelley, Interchanged by 
Three Friends — Edward Dowden, Richard 
Garnett, and William Michael Rossetti,” 
edited, with an introduction, by R. S. Garneit, 
is published in London by Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 

Little, & Co. have published 
“Richard Strauss: The Man and His 
Works,” by Henry T. Finck, the musical edi- 
tor of the New York Evening Post. 

“ A Book of Prefaces,” by H. L. Mencken 
( Alfred A. Knopf ), is a group of four es- 
says on Joseph Conrad, Theodore Dreiser, 
James Huneker, and “ Puritanism as a Liter- 
ary Force.” 


srown, 


The second publication by the Brothers of 
the Book in a series of monographs on liter- 
ary personages of which “ Walt Whitman : 
Yesterday and. Today,” by Henry Eduard 
Legler, was the first, will be a brief essay. by 
Edgar Saltus entitled “Oscar Wilde: An 
Idler’s Impression.” ]t will be issued in a 
limited edition of 525 copies, in three styles 
of paper and binding. 

“The Soul of Dickens,” by Walter Crotch 
(London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd.),.is a 
study of Dickens as a spiritual force. 

“The Early Life of Robert Southey,” by 
William Haller, is published by the Columbia 
University Press. 


“ Richard Cumberland,” by Stanley Thomas 
Williams (Yale University Press ),..is a 
critical biography of the eighteenth century 
dramatist. 

“William Dunlap; A Study of His Life 
and Works and of His Place in Contemporary 
Culture,” by Oral Sumner Coad ( New York : 
The Dunlap Society ), is the life of an early 
worker in the American drama and a con- 
tributor to American dramatic literature: 

Rey. Charles Carroll Woods, D. D., has re- 
tired from active service as editor of the St. 
Louis Christian Advocate, and has _ been 
elected editor emeritus. 

Rey. Frank Foster Fitchett, D. D., has been 
elected editor of the Michigan Christian Ad- 
vocate, to succeed Rev. James Henry Potts, 
D. D., who has resigned after forty years of 
service. 

The H. W. Wilson Company has removed 
to 958 University avenue, New York. 

An account of “ Stevenson in Hawaii,” by 
Eleanor Rivenburgh, begins in the Bookman 
for October, its materials evidently obtained 
at first-hand from various people who met 
him there, or knew him well. 

The October vate Review, among other ex- 
cellent articles, has one with the witty title, 

sritish Novelists, Ltd.,” by Katharine Ful- 
lerton Gerould, who primarily writes in con- 
demnation of the literary incontinence, the 
mechanical uniformity and triteness, the im- 
politeness or indélicacy, the essential falsity 
of much of the work of D. H. Lawrence, J. D. 
seresford, Hugh Walpole, Compton Macken- 
zie, Gilbert Cannan, Oliver Onions, and W. I.. 
George, and secondarily excoriates Arnold 
Sennett, H. G. Wells, and John Galsworthy 
for the faults which they, though in a supe- 
rior and independent class, possess. 

The estate of Katherine Abbott Sanborn 
(“Kate Sanborn”) is valued at more than 
$100,000. 

James Clarence Haryey died in New York 
September 29, aged fifty-eight. 

Isaac Bassett Choate died at Westbrook, 
Maine, October 8, aged eighty-four. 

E. A. Dithmar, formerly editor of the New 
York Times Review of Books, died October 
16, aged sixty-three. 


























